LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

ago as 1877, and redrawn for this book by Mr. T. Blake
Wirgman. It will be seen that the eyes were the most
striking feature of the face; they were of the deepest
brown in colour, set extraordinarily wide apart At
most times they had a shy, quick glance that was most
attractive, but when he was moved to anger or any fierce
emotion, they seemed literally to blaze and glow with a
fiery light. His hair was fair and even yellow in colour
until he wasfive-and-twenty; after that it rapidly deep-
ened, and in later years was quite dark, but without
any touch of black. When he reached the tropics, and
the fear of taking cold was to some extent removed,
he wore it short once more, to his own great satisfac-
tion and comfort. His complexion was brown and
always high, even in the confinement of the sick-
room; the only phrase for it is the "rich-tinted" used
by Mr. Henley in the spirited and vivid lines which he
has kindly permitted me to quote.

In height he was about five feet ten, slender in figure,
and thin to the last degree. In all his movements he
was most graceful: every gesture was full of an uncon-
scious beauty, and his restless and supple gait has been
well compared to the pacing to and fro of some wild
forest animal. To this unusual and most un-English
grace it was principally due that he was so often taken
for a foreigner. We have seen that Mr. Lang found his
appearance at three-and-twenty like anything but that
of a Scotsman, and the same difficulty pursued Steven-
son through life, more especially on the Continent of
Europe. "It is a great thing, believe me," he wrote in
the Inland Voyage, "to present a good normal type of
the nation you belong to "; and as he says in the same
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